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THE COURT AND THE CHILDREN’S AGENCY 


The first paper in this symposium describes some 
common misunderstandings between social workers 
and juvenile courts. In the second paper, the Judge of 
a Children’s Court replies. A social worker's comments 
will appear in the October issue. 


1. SOCIAL WORK AND THE COURT IN THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN* 


Alan 


Keith-Lucas 


Supervisor of Children’s Services 


Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


WE have in our society two major organs for the 
protection of children, one judicial and one execu- 
tive—the juvenile court and the social agency. These 
organs of protection developed independently. They 
were not originally part of an integrated plan. It 
becomes all the more important, therefore, that 
their relationships be clarified, and that their distinct 
functions be utilized to provide the maximum service 
and protection to families and children. Yet only 
too often there has been overlapping, usurpation 
of prerogative, and competition, instead of intelli- 
gent working together. 

Juvenile courts, as we all know, are courts of law, 
and as such exist primarily for the interpretation 
and enforcement of law. They are, however, courts 
of equity, which means that they are intended to 
temper the strict application of the law to serve the 
interest of the child. Moreover, they have a historical 
background which has influenced their growth. They 
were originally the products of the idealistic (and 
to our minds now, paternalistic) thinking of the 
turn of the century—the age which produced Ford 
and Rowntree in industrial relations, Montessori 


in education, Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘white man’s 
burden,” Teddy Roosevelt, Sidney Webb, Jane 


Addams and Baden Powell. The original concept 
of the juvenile judge, and one of the reasons why he 
has such broadly defined powers, was that of a 
kindly, wise father who would prescribe for the good 
of children. It seems to me that that concept is one 
that we have outgrown. It comes from a simpler 
age—an did 


complexity of human nature, an age in which right 


age which not dream of the actual 
was right and wrong was wrong, untroubled by 


doubts; an age which, too, for all its liberalism, was 





*From a paper presented at Southern Regional Conference, 
Montgomery, Alabama, February, 1949. 
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far less concerned about the rights of our poorest 
citizens to live their own lives and bring up their 
families as they wished to do. That age saw nothing 
unusual in having a single person, elected by his 
fellow beings at one and the same time a judge, a 
child psychologist and a worker skilled in placing 
children in foster care and providing services to 
them. It was, in fact, almost unaware that there 
could be serious differences of opinion among in- 
telligent, reasonable people as to the best plan for a 
child. 


Conflict Between Court and Agency 


With the development of professionally staffed 
child welfare agencies, first private and then public, 
there was bound to be competition at first, and 
jurisdictional disputes. Differences of opinion grew 
as the agencies developed a body of professional 
knowledge. The wide interpretation given the con- 
cept of equity robbed the court of its distinctive 
features as an instrument of law, and, instead of 
each defining its own function, court and agency 
were inclined to try to neutralize or to manage each 
other. Courts, with their legal authority, often did 
this by holding fast to child-care programs which 
could short-cut nonjudicial ones, or by making 
their orders so specific as to control agency programs. 
Agencies shied from making use of the court at all, 
and substituted for judicial authority the authority 
of persuasion and “casework” used as a transitive 
verb. I think we all remember the days of “anything 
for a voluntary placement,” however involuntary 
it was, and the way in which social workers decided 
that Mrs. Jones’ home wasn’t a good one for Jimmy 
and he shouldn’t return to it. Agencies also agitated 
for the social worker-judge, and considered a judge 
good, not if he interpreted the law and the con- 
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flicting adjudication of human rights according to 
the ethics of his profession, but only if he did what 
social workers wanted him to do. 

Naturally, we, as social workers, have seen the 
problem largely from our own point of view. Gener- 
ally we have been willing, in our social work coun- 
cils, to concede that the court has jurisdiction in 
such matters as determination of custody and the 
use of authority when our work with the parents 
has not succeeded in protecting the child. At the 
same time, we have insisted, rightly, that the whole 
area of service and placement should be in our hands. 
And in some communities, where the judge has been 
impressed with the skills we can offer, or where the 
court has neither the money nor the staff to provide 
services, this broad distinction of function has in- 
deed come about. In others, it is worlds away, and 
In many communities it can easily be upset at any 
time by the election of what we think of as a “‘so- 
cially uneducated” judge. 

We come here, I think, to the crux of the matter 
—that what we have accomplished isn’t a true dis- 
tinction of function based on the proper contribution 
of the judicial and the executive, of the law and social 
work, to the welfare of society, but rather a delega- 
tion of certain parts of the court’s existing authority 
to organizations outside the court. The court has the 
whole responsibility. It is both judicial and execu- 
tive. The judge is, by statute, both judge and a 
(usually) somewhat untutored social worker, with 
the authority of a judge and few if any of the limits 
to his personal discretion that normally limit and 
guide a judge. He has, in fact, the responsibility of 
a practitioner in both fields, and is subject to the 
discipline of neither. 

This fact, it seems to me, has tremendous im- 
plications, not only for any real distinction of func- 
tion and real partnership between the court and the 
social agency, but for the entire structure of a demo- 
cratic society. It calls for a re-examination of the 
entire role of courts in the protection of children, 
and of their relationship to social work. 

Before we go any further, let us lay the “equity” 
ghost. Juvenile courts, we have all heard said, are 
courts of equity, not of law. But there is no di- 
chotomy between equity and law. Equity is law tem- 
pered to the needs of the disadvantaged. The Lord 
Chancellor of England, to whom alone, at first, was 
entrusted this tremendous responsibility, was no 
less a lawyer when he sat in a court of equity. Nor 
was he guided simply by what he thought best, but 
by the strict law of man as it might need to be modi- 
fied in accordance with the principles of a more 
universal justice; or, if one likes, the law of God— 
in which he was in fact adept, being lawyer and 
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churchman both. There was no intention that he 
should disregard the law or not be bound by its 
general principles. Equity has too easily been con- 
fused in our minds with a personal discretion to do 
whatever seems best at the moment; and we, as a 
profession, in our eagerness to individualize each 
situation, have contributed to the idea, although in 
our own practice we are beginning to value a flexible 
framework of policy within the limits of which 
individual differences can be handled. 


What Is the Court’s Function? 


We need, I think, to ask ourselves three closely 
related questions with regard to the law: 

1. Do we see the law as primarily punitive or protective? 

2. Is there a specific contribution to the welfare of children and 

their parents that springs from legal training and discipline? 
3. Is there a place for court action in the protection of children 

other than in extreme cases, or to enforce the demands of the 

community when voluntary methods have failed? 


The first question really controls the others. The 
only answer I can give is that the law is primarily 
the means whereby, in a democratic community, 
human rights are protected and an adjudication is 
made between the sometimes conflicting rights of 
individuals. Law is a system offering protection 
against the irresponsible actions of individuals and 
against the assumption of arbitrary powers on the 
part of those who govern. It is true that the law 
becomes sometimes overtechnical and overelaborate, 
and can be used to defeat its own objectives, just as 
social work can become overtechnical and overelab- 
orate and can be used to defeat its own objectives. 
The law, however, still remains the only democratic 
way by which decisions are made that vitally affect 
the basic human rights of people. The very elabora- 
tions and delays of which we complain, are primarily 
devices designed to attain that end. The rules of evi- 
dence, for instance, which we have somewhat blithely 
discarded in our juvenile courts, are primarily pro- 
tections against the introduction of prejudiced and 
unsubstantiated information into a court of law. 

The law, too, has a second function: that of con- 
firming as equitable and lending dignity to a personal 
transaction. I think that in the adoptive field we 
have recognized this function as an_ extremely 
valuable one in emphasizing the importance of what 
has happened. 

In these two aspects, it seems to me, lies the proper 
judicial function: to act as a system of checks and 
balances within the framework of the law (including 
therein equity) on the plans that the community may 
develop for its children, to adjudicate human rights 
when the rights ofa child may be in conflict with those 
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of his parents, to sanction and add dignity to personal 
transactions such as, possibly, surrender, adoption, 
and voluntary transfer of custody. It is no part of 
judicial authority to carry out or control the actual 
care of children, any more than it is a social work 
function to determine that such-and-such a parent 
is unfit to care for his children, or should not be per- 
mitted to take some proposed action affecting his 
children’s rights. 

In other words, the two disciplines are needed both 
to supplement and to act as a check on the other 
wherever human rights are at stake, and this is 
impossible where the exercise of both is vested in 
one person, or where one can control the other. It 
should not rest with the court to say both, “‘This is 
best for Johnny,” and, “This shall be done”; but 
rather, that the social plan which has been arrived 
at for Johnny shall be carried out because in the 
court’s judgment it is, first, necessary to protect 
his rights, and secondly, does not involve unwarrant- 
able interference with the normal prerogatives that 
his parents have as his parents. The court should, 
in fact, adjudicate between Johnny’s rights as ex- 
pressed by those who believe that he needs protec- 
tion, and the rights of his parents to normal dis- 
cretion in bringing up their child. The court should 
be a court, and, although to exercise such equity a 
judge must be both a wise and understanding man 
and a skilled lawyer, he should not be called upon to 
be also a child-expert. In fact, the “child-expert”’ 
judge who is fortified with undisciplined theory is far 
more dangerous than the one who recognizes what 
he does not know. The judge does need to be an 
expert, on the other hand, in the evaluation of the 
rights of conflicting parties, and in being sure that 
all sides of a question have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. This is primarily the legal skill. 


Criticisms and Recommendations 


It is a sad fact that in our democratic society and 
with our ardent belief in the rights of individuals, 
we have, in most of our juvenile courts, a pater- 
nalistic, although, of course, often a beneficent 
dictatorship, in which decisions are made according 
to the personal opinion of one man alone. He may, 
of course, listen to social work advice. He may make 
his decisions in accordance with equity. But all too 
often, and especially where he feels that he is in some 
sense an expert, the decisions that he makes are the 
result of his personal make-up and of the “slant” 
that he has on life. He has neither the help of a jury 
nor, in most cases, an attorney, to act as a brake and 
correct the “‘slant.” (And I would like to make clear 
that it is not the judge’s fault, except inasmuch as he 
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is, like all of us, human and has, like all of us, “‘slants,” 
blind spots, areas of overprotection or lack of un- 
derstanding, which, though in themselves are not too 
serious, are serious when they become the law.) Even 
appeal from his judgment is beyond the reach of most 
of the parents who come before a juvenile court. 
If proof is needed of the fact that something is wrong 
in the set up, consider what happens when the child 
of a well-to-do person comes before a juvenile court. 
The court changes its whole character and becomes, 
in fact, a court. 

I think this ought to concern us deeply. I do not 
want to go back to formal, public, court hearings, 
with all their attendant evils. I do think, however, 
that we need to make sure that our courts are 
actually courts of justice and that every side to a 
question is thoroughly discussed. Nor do I believe, 
myself, that we can leave the checks and balances on 
the judge’s discretion to social workers. Social 
workers are, it is true, trained to be objective. They 
can, in many cases, help a parent decide for himself 
on an acceptable plan. It is, I think, their function 
to present to the court the plans they believe would 
ensure the child’s right. But social workers, and, in 
particular, child welfare workers, have their function 
as advocates for the child, and are, moreover, not an 
official part of the court. Social workers have their 
place as experts in the field and, as such, are advisers 
to the court; but the basis of their opinions has not 
as yet the general currency that would give it status 
as a democratic standard by which the rights of an 
individual could or should be determined. 

I do not believe that we could at this time “blue- 
print” with any conviction the kind of juvenile 
court that would hoth be democratic and employ 
to the full the specific contributions of the law and 
of social work. However, the court that we might 
envisage as bringing to children and to parents the 
full protection of the law and of acceptable child- 
care standards might have some of these character- 
istics: 

1. Statutory referral to a social agency, first, for 
screening, and then, if necessary, for the develop- 
ment of what we might call “‘the community’s plan,” 
which might or might not be fully accepted by the 
parents, but which, if it involved care of the child 
outside the home, would need court sanction. 

2. The presence in the court of a legal “next 
friend” or curator-ad-hoc, whose job would be not 
to take part in judgment, but to be sure that all 
sides of the question have been presented and that 
the judge’s decision does not overstep the limits of 
reasonable discretion. This should include the right 
of appeal when there is any question of the rights of 
parents being unnecessarily infringed. 
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3. Consideration of the agency plan in terms of the 
evidence and principles of equity. 

4. Either approval or rejection of the agency plan. 

5. Reopening of the case on the request of either 
the parents or the agency, with similar procedure, 
but not continuing responsibility unless this is done. 

Some of these suggestions may be a little shocking 
to those who are apt to use the term “legalistic” to 
describe any attempt to set limits on discretion in 
the field of child protection. Yet it is through these 
checks and balances that democracy exists. Just as 
the Bar Association in our state objected to a law 
permitting a judge to place a child for adoption on the 


grounds that insufficient checks and balances were 
involved in having him pass on his own adoption, 
so I think that legal discipline and tradition have qa 
reviewing function in respect to social plans when 
basic rights are involved. We, as a social work group, 
have been inclined to depreciate what the legal 
profession can give us, just as much as the reverse, 
We should not be afraid of acting within a legal frame. 
work and submitting our judgments to a democratic 
review, if we can do so as participants making our 
contribution on a full professional basis and not as an 
eternal suppliant for a responsibility which is right. 
fully ours. 


2. CHILDREN’S COURTS, AN EFFECTIVE AID TO SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Victor B. 


Wylegala 


Judge, Erie County Children’s Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T IE. modern children’s or juvenile court is a natural 
and logical complement of the new attitude and de- 
velopment of social work philosophy and practices. 
We no longer are satisfied to practice charity to the 
indigent and needy through “poor” laws in poor- 
houses or orphanages or by just giving cash for relief, 
but with improved social welfare laws we seek to 
apply social casework principles by trained social 
workers to help the individual learn how to help 
himself. 

Changes in social thinking also included judges 
throughout the country who became discouraged 
with the futility of administering punishment to 
children charged with crimes under the criminal laws. 
The child was recognized as a product of unfavorable 
factors and of the failure of our social structure, 
rather than a criminal fully accountable for his acts. 
To punish such a child was recognized as; cruel and 
ineffective, and various ideas of corrective social 
treatment were advanced. 


The Development of Juvenile Courts 

Although the first act authorizing separate trials 
and procedures for children accused of crimes was 
passed in the state of Illinois fifty years ago, the 
modern juvenile court is a much younger institution. 
It took the state of Wyoming 45 of those 50 years to 
pass a juvenile court law and to make true the state- 
ment that now every state has some type of law for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

The early laws followed no pattern, were limited to 
juvenile delinquency, and mostly were appended to 
already complicated court systems. This condition 
still prevails to a large extent. Except for a few states 
like Rhode Island and Connecticut, where full-time 
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juvenile court judges serve all sections of the state, 
and some of the larger counties where judges serve 
exclusively juvenile courts, matters concerning chil- 
dren are handled by judges presiding also over courts 
whose main occupation is hearing probate, divorce, 
civil or criminal matters. Juvenile cases are squeezed 
into crowded calendars and dispatched as quickly as 
the small additional salary (as little as $500.00 per 
year), seems to warrant. 

In the early 1920's, through the leadership of the 
National Probation Association, a model Juvenile 
Court Act was prepared, extending the powers of 
juvenile courts beyond juvenile delinquency to in- 
clude practically all phases of the child’s life during 
minority. Many states have adopted its philosophy 
at least in part. 

While the laws of no two states are alike, and while 
there are differences in laws governing courts in 
different sections of the same state, many critics of 
the juvenile courts use the word “‘court”’ as being the 
same everywhere. They forget that courts are not 
self-made or self-ruled entities which can readily 
accommodate themselves to the wishes or desires of 
individuals or groups. Courts must be measured or 
appraised in terms of performance under the laws 
creating them, and not according to standards advo- 
cated for them by experts. White House Conferences 
are useful in developing thought for improving pro- 
cedures, legislation, etc.—but advancing a principle 
does not mean that courts can follow it before their 
laws are amended to conform. 

I cannot help but mention another fault of some 
critics, and that is: generalizing in their condemna- 
tion of all juvenile courts on the basis of performance 
of the weaker ones. I make no claim that all courts 
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having jurisdiction in children’s matters are function- 
ing properly. But I do maintain that there are many 
courts in our country doing effective jobs within their 
sphere of activity. 

It has been my happy privilege in the past twelve 
years of my judgeship to become personally ac- 
quainted with not only the judges of my own state of 
New York, but also with many from other states. 
J can and do say without reservation that every one 
of them is most eager to serve his community in 
accord with the spirit and philosophy underlying the 
modern juvenile court, but that in too many cases 
their powers are so limited by their laws or by the 
resources of their communities that the modern im- 
proved social techniques are not available to them. 

It may be well, too, at this point to mention that 
while there are differences in procedures in many 
courts, the differences really are largely in form 
rather than in substance; and perhaps also to remind 
the reader, as well as the critic, that there are many 
communities that have no trained social workers in 
either public or private agencies, not to mention the 
practical impossibility of finding psychiatrists to give 
the court advice in that field. 

What is the reason for this confusion? Need it 
exist? What, if any, is the remedy? 

The answer to these questions lies in a better 
understanding of the relationship between the court 
and the agencies with which it works, and the manner 
in which the job must be done, and then providing 
social agencies with trained social workers who will 
know how and when to use the court and how to 


provide the resources to accomplish what the court 
orders. 


Areas of Responsibility 


In the American concept of individual rights, we 
must include the child as having certain, definite 
inalienable rights which are inherent in him as a 
person, and are not dependent on the whims or 
desires of parents or guardians, or on a benevolent or 
paternalistic state. These rights come from his 
Creator, as clearly stated in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Every child has the inalienable right: first, to good physical 
development of his body, the correction of faults or handicaps 
caused by heredity, disease or accident; second, to mental develop- 
ment or training in the use of his intelligence to the highest point 
of his ability; and third, to moral and spiritual development for 
service to his God, his country and his fellowmen. More briefly— 
with apologies to the framers of the Scout Oath—every child has 
the inalienable right to grow up physically strong, mentally alert 
and morally straight. 


Over the years, as our society grew more complex, 
it became evident that it could not be regulated by 
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force of law alone. Numerous agencies were organized 
to assist the individuals, as well as the family, in 
learning how to conform to society’s laws and how 
better to enjoy the benefits and fruits of civilized 
living. Charity, one of the Christian virtues, has 
inspired the foundation of various agencies which 
with experience developed the modern social case- 
work techniques. In America, following the principle 
that social work is most effective when done on a 
voluntary basis, two types of social agencies were 
developed, the private and the public. 

The private social agency serving in a field selected 
by itself is limited only by its charter or certificate of 
incorporation. It serves, for as long as it wishes, those 
whom it selects from willing applicants. In other 
words, the service is voluntary on both the agency’s 
and the client’s part. The limits of the service are 
controlled by its resources. 

The public agency serves in a field prescribed and 
limited by law. It must serve all who apply and who 
qualify for its service, as long as they wish to be 
served. In other words, the service is voluntary only 
on the part of the client. He must get the service as 
long as he qualifies and wants it; provided, of course, 
that appropriations make funds available. 

The failure and expense of penal institutions to 
achieve results in stopping crime led to the establish- 
ment of a separate class of public agencies: parole and 
probation. In their casework they resemble social 
agencies, but their field of work as well as their 
clients are limited by the law, the court and the 
parole boards. 

Because the children’s or juvenile court deals 
largely with social problems it is frequently called a 
social agency, but it differs materially from the 
private or public social agency. In the first place, 
there is nothing voluntary about it. The client seldom 
is willing to concede the need of its services. He must 
be brought in by legal process. When properly before 
it, the court must hear and determine the issues 
involved within the powers and limits prescribed by 
law. The client must accept and conform to the 
judgment of the court for as long as the court con- 
tinues its jurisdiction. The law setting up the court 
prescribes the subject matter that may be judged, the 
procedure (not always clearly) to be followed, as well 
as the powers of the court. The client, if dissatisfied 
with the decision or disposition, may, under simple 
and inexpensive proceedings, have the case reviewed 
by an appellate court. 

The private and public agencies, generally, are set 
up to render all the service needed within their field. 
The court, on the other hand, not being functional, 
must depend entirely on other agencies to provide the 
prescribed services. Except for such supervision in 
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the child’s home as it is able to provide through a 
Probation Service (which, by the way, is frequently 
not under the court’s direction, but 1s rendered 
through a juvenile division of a Probation Depart- 
ment) the court depends entirely on the social agen- 
cies of the community. No juvenile court can be 
better than the agencies which furnish the cases, 
facts and information on which it bases its judgment 
or to which it entrusts the execution of its orders. 

The court can compel parents to do things against 
their will. It can impose conditions under which 
parents may retain custody and control of their 
children. It can remove children from the homes of 
their parents; it may order medical, surgical and 
educational services for the children over parental 
objection or against the wishes of the child; and it 
can compel parents to pay for the services to the 
limit of their ability. None of these services are per- 
formed by the court but by some other agency. 

It seems entirely fitting, in view of our American 
philosophy of personal rights and freedom, that an 
agency possessing such broad powers should have 
legal or technical restrictions on their use. Until such 
time as we develop a sort of superman who will be a 
good lawyer, an expert caseworker, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, superintendent of a training school, and 
a wise parent, judges will need curbs on their powers. 
But should such an all-around expert be found, I 
doubt very much that he could be induced to become 
a juvenile court judge. 

Juvenile court procedures need not be overly tech- 
nical nor legalistic. Personally, I believe there is a 
sound and fair middle course between the extremely 
socialized and the legalistic procedures, which can 
assure to every individual before the court the pro- 
tection of his every right. Surely, as long as the 
individual is not to be treated as a criminal, even 
when he commits serious criminal acts, he should be 
required to waive some of the technicalities and red 
tape of the criminal laws to assist in speeding his 
rehabilitation. 


Integration of Efforts in Behalf of Children 


In my own court, any properly trained social 
worker need have no fear of the lawyer who may 
occasionally appear for the child or his parents if the 
preliminary work was well done. The fact is that each 
year the number of contested cases is decreasing. We 
may be more fortunate than other communities in 
our relationship with social agencies and with the 
bar, but there is nothing we do that cannot be done 
elsewhere. 

A brief quotation from the opinion in a case 
erroneously entitled Peo. vs. Lewis (260 N.Y. 171) in 
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New York State’s highest court, the Court of Ap. 
peals, summarizes the legal and social sides of the 
children’s court. 

“In the administration of children’s courts there is evidence of 
a tendency to confuse the procedure usual in mere dependency 
cases with that necessary in delinquency cases involving an issue 
of fact. To serve the social purpose for which the children’s court 
was created, provision is made in the statute for wide investigation 
before, during and after the hearing. But that investigation js 
clinical in its nature. Its results are not to be used as legal evidence 
where there is an issue of fact to be tried. When it is said that even 
in cases of lawbreaking delinquency constitutional safeguards and 
the technical procedure of the criminal law may be disregarded, 
there is no implication that a purely socialized trial of a specific 
issue may properly or legally be had. The contrary is true. There 
must be a reasonably definite charge. The customary rules of 
evidence shown by long experience as essential to getting at the 
truth with reasonable certainty in civil trials must be adhered to, 
The finding of fact must rest on the preponderance of evidence 
adduced under those rules. Hearsay, opinion, gossip, bias, prej- 
udice, trends of hostile neighborhood feeling, the hopes and fears 
of social workers, are all sources of error and have no more place 
in children’s courts than in any other court.” 


The New York State Children’s Court Act follows 
closely the earliest of the Model Juvenile Court Acts 
proposed by the N.P.A. While it could stand some 
modernization, especially since there was no actual 
operating experience when the law was passed, the 
children’s courts of New York State are giving 
effective aid to social agencies in their work. We have 
no magic, no panacea, no pills or drugs to cure the 
ills of our clients. All we can do is to compel the client 
to accept and to submit to the advice or corrective 
processes that our authorized social agencies, sup- 
ported by private or public funds, have to offer. 

The court decides questions of fact on evidence 
supplied by trained social workers, and then pre- 
scribes recommended treatment which it believes will 
best accomplish its purpose of conserving the welfare 
of the child. How well the court does its work, of 
course, depends to a great extent upon the judge, but 
much more on the information concerning the habits, 
surroundings, conditions, needs and tendencies of the 
child, supplied by the investigating social agencies. 
These may be probation officers or social workers, 
assisted in all cases by reports of school authorities, 
doctors, psychologists and psychiatrists. 

Judges come and go—depending on the swing of 
the ballot box or the whim of the appointing power, 
but social agencies continue. The attitude of judges 
toward social agencies, and vice versa, is influenced 
most by mutual understanding, respect, and the 
quality of the service rendered. 

We may be improving in our work, but we are far 
from perfect. There are still many evidences of failure 
of the American home and community to eradicate 
juvenile delinquency, crime and other social evils. We 
must continue our efforts, we must learn to co-operate 
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even better. We must see to it that all communities 
have good juvenile courts, proper judges to head 
them, and trained social workers to serve them. A 
better, more law-abiding citizenship can result only 
from better co-ordination of the efforts of parents, 
schools, churches, social agencies and the community. 
We must learn and understand each other’s powers, 
weaknesses and limitations as well as resources, skills 
and abilities. 


I want social agencies to continue operating in the 
truly American way on a voluntary basis between 
client and agency, but when the occasion calls for it, 
they should make use of the authority and power of 
the children’s or juvenile court, to compel the pro- 
tection of every child’s American heritage. 

The project is a tremendous one. There is oppor- 
tunity for all willing to contribute to a better way of 
life and there is glory enough for all who succeed. 


THE PLACEMENT OF YOUNG INFANTS FOR ADOPTION 


Weltha M. Kelley 
Director of Case Work 


Catholic Home Bureau, New York City 


With what safeguards can adoption of very young 
infants be surrounded? Are pediatrics and psychiatry 
advanced enough to support casework in the selective 


placement of infants under three months of age? This 
article raises these and other pertinent questions. 


lr has been said frequently that too little is known 
about adoption. There is a dearth of information 
about the outcome of adoptive placement which 
ultimately and definitively terminates in the legal 
creation of a relationship of parent to child. For the 
child and his new parents, this termination is only the 
beginning. What happens to the relationship beyond 
this termination and this beginning is not known 
generally. Thus a grave responsibility devolves upon 
the adoption agency for skillful performance and 
clear understanding of the parent-child relationship 
during this known period. 

The implications involved in determining that a 
child is adoptable, and in selecting adoptive parents 
for an individual baby, have created restrictions. 
Sometimes agencies have not been able to correlate 
their responsibility, and these restrictions, with the 
needs of children deprived of their natural parents, 
and, therefore, have been unable to move numbers of 
children into adoption with ease. Adoptive parents 
may make their choice, when the time comes, in 
relation to a child presented for their consideration, 
while the agency must always speak for the child. 
Only as agencies have achieved understanding of 
their role in meeting the child’s needs, has adoption 
practice made advances. The consciences of many 
agencies have been stirred by children who have 
waited too long for adoptive homes. As agencies have 
examined their practice, they have gained this under- 
standing. 

Since caution with dispatch is needed in adoptive 
placements, the agency must decide which children 
need early placement, and which need a longer period 
of study, and must act accordingly. There is a home 
for every child who can use one, even though the 
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search for special children takes time and effort. It 1s, 
therefore, economical to place each infant as early as 
is reasonably possible, and thus to conserve time for 
the child who may not be able to use early adoption 
placement. 

Since the beginning of 1945, the Catholic Home 
Bureau has been examining the results of early place- 
ments on a selective basis. By early placement is 
meant the placement of babies under three months of 
age. These infants are placed before it is possible to 
give a developmental test, so that the actual com- 
pletion of the study of the child takes place in the 
adoptive home. 

Although the plan has produced satisfactory re- 
sults in the past three and a half years, it is tentative 
and subject to continued scrutiny. There have been 
some changes in the original plan which have come 
about through the evaluation of each placement. New 
criteria and new procedures have been developed as 
situations and circumstances have demanded. Indi- 
vidual placements which have proved unsatisfactory 
have been carefully analyzed to determine the con- 
tributing factors, and an effort has been made to 
avoid these factors in subsequent placements. 


The Benefits of Early Placements 


Such placements have been accomplished on a 
selective basis, since not every young infant on re- 
ferral for adoption is one who can use a home at this 
early age. The agency has assumed the responsibility 
for making the choice of infants for this program 
after it has studied and related the social and heredi- 
tary backgrounds and the medical findings. An infant 
placed as early as this is one who gives every indica- 


(Continued on page [#) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Now Is the Time 


As I climbed into my plane to leave the National 
Conference in Cleveland, I found myself thinking 
that something had been left out—that somewhere 
along the line the Conference seemed to fall just 
short of providing the kind of inspiration and the 
raising of sights which the word “Conference” means 
to so many of us. Perhaps this feeling was the result 
of the heavy blanket of heat which descended on 
Cleveland; but I suspect it is more likely that the 
Conference overtones reflected less the temperature, 
than a general anxiety in which both social workers 
and laymen alike seem to be caught. 

I wondered whether others had sensed the same 
questioning mood on the part of the conferees—the 
lack of the crusading spirit with which we have car- 
ried our convictions into action in the past. 

The Child Welfare League sessions were unusually 
well attended, and interest was keen, although 
throughout the Conference there appeared to be far 
greater interest in techniques and practice than in 
broad principles and goals. To our encouragement, 
we saw an unusual attendance on the part of Board 
Members, aware of specific child welfare problems, 
and wanting to know what they as trustees could do 
about them. In greater numbers than ever before, 
both professional staff members and laymen visited 
the League booth asking for consultation about 
agency and community problems. 

Remembering these facts, I wondered whether 
what appears to be a lack of conviction on the part of 
social workers 1s merely a questioning as to what 
method will carry out the convictions on which our 
work is founded. Is it not, partly, that we distrust 
some of the superficial solutions offered today to meet 
over-complex problems? For example, we are all 
aware that no single blueprint will answer the prob- 
lem of the division of public and private agency 
responsibility, for each community and state must be 
considered as a separate entity. The same can be said 
of the recent tendency to answer community prob- 
lems of social service coverage through manipulation 
of agency structures. 

Child welfare, like all social work, has grounds for 
wholehearted belief in the principles it has developed 
during the past ten years. Real methods for carrying 
out principles have been developed, improved, and 
given validity in practice. 

I wondered whether we are not allowing pessimism 
over national and world problems (and they are very 
real ones) to obscure the knowledge that, at the core, 
child welfare has made effective progress. It should 
not be news that the problems of children are rooted 
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in the problems of society. Our very awareness of this 
truth makes it impossible for social workers “to say 
nothing, to venture nothing, and to wait.” This is 
not our professional heritage. 

As an example of “‘making a stand,” most of us could take a page 
from the history which was recently made in Massachusetts, when 
Miriam Van Waters successfully defined the basic idea of social 
welfare as it applies to penal institutions. By placing squarely 
before the public the issues at stake, Dr. Van Waters found a not 
only sympathetic, but vigilant community rallying to support her 
position, 

Furthermore, there can be no basis for fear that the 
public will not support good child welfare services, 
when, in community after community where child 
welfare workers have taken their problems fully and 
squarely to the public, the public has responded and 
has met the challenge. But for some reason we have 
been satisfied to allow public misconceptions of what 
child welfare services require in the way of financial 
support, and have thus done a disservice not only to 
the children we serve, but to the public itself. 

Contributions to social services are greater than 
they have ever been at any time, but the giving 
public is demanding proof of need and evidence of 
result. Child welfare, which everyone recognizes as 
vital, is served by a profession that does have knowl- 
edge of need, sound ways of meeting it, and innumer- 
able examples of effectiveness. 

The child welfare field must present the total 
picture of children’s needs to the public enthusias- 
tically, backed by our knowledge of all that is re- 
quired and all it will cost, however radical that may be. 

SrpENCER H. Crookes 


. 
New Members 


Sheltering Arms Association of Day Nurseries 
214 Baker Street, N. W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Frances Mason, Executive Director 
House of the Good Shepherd 

1700 Genesee Street, Zone 4 

Utica, New York 

Deaconess Hilda L. Dieterly, Superintendent 


New Provisionals 
Children’s Aid Society of Indiana, Inc. 
1411 Lincoln Way West 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
Mr. Anton J. Vicek, Executive Director 
Lutheran Welfare Society of lowa 
423 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines 9, lowa 
Mr. George Westby, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County 
15 Lincoln Park 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mr. Jacob L. Trobe, Executive Director 
Community Service Society 
70 West Chippewa Street 
Buttalo 2, New York 
Mr. Milton Goldman, Executive Director 
Lutheran Welfare Service of Northwestern Ohio 
210 Summit Street 
Toledo 4, Ohio ; 
Reverend Otto H. Dagefoerde, Executive Director 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS ON 


Methods of Promoting Better Understanding of 


Child Welfare Services* 


Down through the years, the administrators of 
welfare agencies have adopted several vital prin- 
ciples. Without endeavoring to enumerate all of 
these principles, I should like to call attention to 
three that are particularly important. They are: 
1. That welfare services are to be performed no longer by the 
well-meaning amateur, but require professionally trained, 
skilled workers. 

2, That welfare services must be operated by practices as 
efficient as those employed in the fields of business, finance 
and industry. 

3. That welfare agencies are no longer limited to dispensing 
charity, but are responsible for providing services to all 
levels of the community. 


The Public Must Know the Agency 

Now we find that welfare agencies have adopted— 
or at least it is high time that they adopt—still 
another principle or point of view. It can be called 
a public relations point of view . . . a philosophy of 
management, as it were. The agency with such a 
viewpoint realizes: 

1. That social work has become such a complex and expensive 

business that it can no longer perform in an ivory tower. 
2. That we work under the increasingly critical eye of a vigilant 


public . . . and the bigger we grow, the more critical and 
alert this eye becomes. 


2 


i 


That it is important to discover what the community thinks 
about us; what the community knows, what it misunder- 
stands, what it does not know. 

4. That we must subject ourselves to continuous self-examina- 
tion—from the public’s point of tiew—not merely an examina- 
tion to convince ourselves that our professional standards 
are satisfactory. 


This point of view—which I have referred to as 
the public relations point of view—is the one we 
have come here to consider. On the Conference 
program it is called, “Methods of Promoting Better 
Understanding of Child Welfare Services,” with 
a subtitle, “Ways and Means of Promoting Better 
Understanding on the Part of the General Public 
Regarding Child Welfare Services.” 

Who—or what—is the “general public’? Some 
authorities in the field of public relations assert that 
we should keep in mind the existence of may publics. 
In the field of child welfare we can break down our 
publics into: 

Staff of the agency; boards of trustees; adopting 
parents; foster (or boarding) parents; contributors— 





* Delivered at Ohio Valley Conference, Child Welfare League 
of America, March 19, 1949, 
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and prospects; staffs of co-operating agencies; 
members of the medical profession, lawyers, teachers, 
ministers; tradesmen with whom we do business; 
neighbors of our offices and institutions; the reading 
public; the radio-listening public; and so on. To- 
gether, these publics become the general public, and 
it is our responsibility to see to it that each segment 
is dealt with in the most effective manner possible. 

When a child welfare agency recognizes the need 
for promoting better understanding of its services 
and dedicates itself to that task, there are certain 
activities and considerations upon which it must 
enter. First, it is important that the agency make 
certain that it is doing a good job and meeting a 
genuine need. At the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society we maintain a collection of brief reports 
on closed cases, to examine what happens to our 
children when they grow up and get jobs and marry 
and take their places in the community. We turn the 
spotlight on those cases that end in the Women’s 
Prison, in the State School for Boys or in the State 
Hospital in the hope of learning what was right and 
what was wrong with our work. Where did we make 
mistakes? What must we do to avoid such mistakes 
in the future? 

This self-examination was developed further two 
months ago at our annual staff meeting. This year 
the staff program committee decided upon a program 
built around the general subject of public relations. 
Several weeks before the meeting, questionnaires 
were distributed, and each staff member was asked 
to submit in writing his own ideas regarding public 
relations of the agency; to cite specific examples of 
good and bad public relations; to record personal 
experiences that would reveal how he had handled, 
personally, public relations problems—pointing out 
errors as well as successes. These papers were read 
and classified by the committee, and certain indi- 
viduals were asked to be prepared to participate in 
the meeting discussion. The meeting took the form 
of a panel discussion, with the program chairman 
presiding. There were also spontaneous, unrehearsed, 
and lively contributions from other staff members. 

When the meeting was brought to a close before 
three fourths of the material had been covered, by 
popular demand the remainder of the material was 
scheduled to be presented at a subsequent monthly 
staff meeting. This procedure is one way of bringing 
about self-examination. There are probably other 
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means of self-study by an agency that are equally 
effective. 

Next is a consideration of relations between ad- 
ministration and staff—strictly ‘‘within the family.” 
You cannot make a favorable impression on the 
public if your house is not in order. The executive 
must be concerned about all those matters that 
affect the morale of the staff. For example, how 
about salary scales? How do they compare with 
those of other agencies in the community, with those 
of business and industry? What about indoctrination 
of new staff members? It is highly recommended that 
once each month the executive sit down with new 
professional staff members in one session and with 
new clerical staff in another, and talk about the 
agency. Talk about its origin, its history, its philos- 
ophy, its ideals, its objectives. Who are the board 
members and what do board members do; what is 
the budget, where does the money come from? What 
about hospitalization insurance, retirement, vaca- 
tions, sick leave, personnel practices in general. Talk 
about the importance of good telephone deportment, 
of answering correspondence promptly, of neat let- 
ters and accurate filing; and many other things. But 
of great importance, tell them where your office is— 
and that you want them to bring to you any problem 
with which you can be helpful. And if you tell them 
this—mean it! 

Now, let us assume that we have accomplished the 
first two steps: we have examined our product and 
found it good. We have assured ourselves that the 
entire staff feels itself to be a part of our agency and 
responsible for its good work. 


Channels of Interpretation 


Are we ready now to promote better understanding 
on the part of the general public concerning child 
welfare services? No, not yet. Not until we have dis- 
covered the most effective media, the most available 
channels for carrying this understanding. Now, 
I think we are agreed that we want to use the press 
and the radio—and some of us are exploring the use 
of television. We all use publications and burn the 
midnight oil in our efforts to secure the best copy 
and select the best mailing lists. We have speakers’ 
bureaus whose members cover every assignment with 
eloquence. And still—in spite of miles of newspaper 
columns and hours of radio time—the public does 
not understand. We are amazed to hear the questions: 
“Are you tax-supported?” (if you’re a private 
agency). “Why aren’t these children all adopted?” 
(if you operate a boarding home program). ““What’s 
all this about psychological testing and matching?” 
“Some friends of ours got a baby right from a doctor 
—what’s wrong with that?” 
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In my brief experience in the child welfare field, 
I have learned what you probably have known for 
years—that there is no substitute for the personal 
approach to public understanding. 

How best to accomplish this personal approach? 
We have ready-made organizations to do this job in 
the form of the boards of private agencies. Will it 
secure the same results for the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, or the doctor, to read an article or listen to 
a broadcast on adoptions, that can be achieved by 
Mr. and Mrs. Board Member who play bridge with 
him every Thursday night? And isn’t Mr. Senator, 
who needs some guidance on child welfare legislation, 
much more likely to listen to Mr. Board Member, 
than he is to read and digest the most carefully pre- 
pared letter from a member of the paid staff? If we 
are to use this valuable medium of promoting better 
understanding to the greatest advantage, does it not 
follow that we must give attention to informing the 
board member, so that he will be prepared to repre- 
sent the agency wherever he may be? 

This process is not accomplished overnight. It is 
a continuing thing. I have thought of it as a chain 
reaction: a staff that can interpret to the board, who 
can interpret to key people in the professions and in 
the community, who, in turn, can inform their 
friends, neighbors and associates. 

How is the chain reaction set up? One way is 
through careful planning of monthly board meetings. 
Perhaps here in the Ohio Valley, you have no dry 
board meetings; but out our way I have looked in on 
a few in which the agenda consisted of lunch, report 
of the executive, report of the treasurer, viewing with 
alarm, and a motion to adjourn. Can that type of 
meeting serve as a basis for promoting better public 
understanding? 

Then there is the other type. Reports are brief and 
to the point—usually presented during dessert. And 
the feature of the meeting is a presentation that will 
inform the board. At one such meeting the speaker 
was the Judge of the Juvenile Court, who explained 
the interrelationships of the Court and the children’s 
agencies. At another a staff psychiatrist gave a down- 
to-earth talk about the need for and the accomplish- 
ments of psychiatric treatment of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. And, by the way, the doctor talked 
about bed-wetting—not enuresis; she came right out 
and said that a child was so mixed up he wanted to 
stay with his mother and at the same time wanted 
to stay at the institution—she did not say he was 
ambivalent. And when she told about the lad whose 
teeth had been kicked out by his ever-loving father— 
she did not say the experience was traumatizing. 

I have learned that board members are not en- 
thusiastic about presentations of a highly technical 
nature. They can understand—and remember and 
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retell—actual case stories. But they will not appre- 
ciate a 40-minute lecture on, say, ““Trends in Case- 
work Skills” —heaven forbid! 

If I may be permitted to recite more personal ex- 
periences: Last fall I attended meetings of several of 
our down-state boards. I had prepared a pretty pat 
speech about the agency, its ideals, its objectives and 
so on. I tried it out on the first two and received some 
perfunctory handshakes and several cups of harm- 
Jess punch for my effort. Then—for some reason— 
I threw away my notes and got up and told a board 
a few honest-to-goodness case stories. When the 
meeting was over, one gentleman rushed up and 
grabbed my hand and said, “By George, that’s the 
kind of stuff I can understand! Now I know what we 
do for these kids!” Just as an aside—he went back 
to a prospective donor, who had been giving him the 
run-around, told him the same stories and secured 
a substantial gift! 

So, it is important to carry on this continuing type 
of board education. Do not assume that the members 
are well informed about child care. There is still much 
for them to learn, and when they have learned it— 
start the process all over again. 

Most agencies have case committees. What is their 
function? To advise the staff on the more difficult 
cases? I think not. I think their function is to learn— 
to learn firsthand from caseworkers— what the agency 
is doing, how it is doing it and why it is doing it that 
way. Here again is the chain reaction of information 
. . . from staff to case committee to the board, which 
carries as a major function interpretation of the 
agency services to the public. Let us not fail to use 
this all-important medium of public information. 

The Annual Meeting presents another opportunity 
for promoting public understanding. Like the 
monthly board meeting it can be devoted to facts 
and figures and dry reports. Or it can be the occa- 
sion for bringing into the community a refreshing 
view of our services. Such meetings can be of tre- 
mendous value to the agency. To them will come 
community leaders from other fields. And, in addition, 
the press welcomes an opportunity to pick up some 
quotations that are somewhat different from the 
strictly professional dissertations. 

Finally, let us examine the most obvious—the 
omnipresent vehicle of public information—the 
printed word. I have touched on this subject earlier, 
but it is important enough to warrant some expansion. 

There is the periodical. Judging from the number 
of publications of children’s agencies that reach my 
desk, I gather that we all publish a periodical bulle- 
tin. What should these publications contain to be of 
greatest value? I notice that some stress the need for 
money —a subject that is very near to my heart. But, 
after all, if we tell our story convincingly enough, 
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will not our readers respond more generously than 
they do when we ask for money without telling our 
story? 

In the society’s publication, a quarterly called 
Homelife for Children, we have been trying to pro- 
mote better understanding through feature articles 
prepared by specialists on our staff. In the current 
issue, for example, there is an article by our Educa- 
tional Therapist. In editing this article we attempted 
to eliminate as many of the strictly professional terms 
as possible—to present it in lay language. Our con- 
stituents need to know that child welfare calls for 
more than board and room, that some of our young- 
sters need special treatment and that we are doing 
our best to give them what they need. 

What about direct mail? A couple of weeks ago it 
was my good fortune to attend a three-session con- 
ference on this subject, led by Mr. K. Kenneth- 
Smith, Executive Secretary, the Greer School, New 
York City. Mr. Kenneth-Smith’s presentations were 
down to earth, packed with common sense. He caused 
me to resolve to turn the spotlight on our own direct 
mail program to discover whether we are not violat- 
ing the most elementary rules in this important 
operation. I believe that all of us need to take great 
care—to take nothing for granted—in the direct mail 
programs of our agencies. 

This whole subject of promoting better public 
understanding seems to have no limits. But since we 
cannot go on indefinitely, here are the principal 
factors that deserve consideration in developing 
better understanding of child welfare services: 





A careful examination of the work we do. 

Establishment of the best possible staff relations. 

A continuous program of informing the board. 

Special assignments for individual board members in the 
interpretation process. 

5. Perpetual scrutiny of the publicity program. 


sm S02 Do bet 


Which of these factors is most important? They 
are al] important! Perhaps you have heard of the 
neophyte at the race track who faced the problem of 
which horse was most important. He met the problem 
by going to the windows and placing a bet on each 
horse to win. Then he returned to the stands, and as 
the horses got away, yelled, ““Come on, Somethin’.” 

In our efforts to bring about better public under- 
standing of child welfare services, we would be un- 
wise to bet all our money on one horse. Rather, we 
must stress all phases of our public information 
program. We must bet on every phase of this pro- 
gram. And in so doing, know that “Somethin’”’ is 
going to win! 

J. D. BENEFIEL 
General Director 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
Chicago, Illinois 








THE PLACEMENT OF YOUNG INFANTS FOR 
ADOPTION 


(Continued from paze 9 


tion that he has, at this age, potentialities for de- 
velopment. 

Adoption comes closest to the normal of all types 
of child placement. When an infant is placed in the 
early months of his life, the parent-child relationship, 
although artificially created, acquires the qualities 
associated with biologic parenthood. Thus mother 
love takes root early and deepens in the baby’s need 
for the mother, with a satisfaction derived by both 
from their common need for each other. The adoptive 
parents, as well as the infant, respond to this relation- 
ship as they participate in the new experience of 
achieving parenthood by adoption. The infant, de- 
sired by both parents, becomes the possession of both. 
This does not mean that adoptive parents will love 
less the child who is placed with them at an older age, 
but here there is lacking that unique advantage 
stimulated by the totality of the infant’s depend- 
ence. The older child is loved more for what he 
already is and what he is becoming, while the baby is 
loved not only for himself but for the charm of his 
helplessness. 

Early placements are not contrary to the acquisi- 
tion of a thoroughgoing estimate and understanding 
of the child’s potentialities, although formerly it was 
erroneously believed by many to be so. With the 
normal, healthy baby, the delay has usually been 
brought about by the timing of the first psychological 
test (or, if more than one is given, by the extended 
period of time necessary for this). It is precisely this 
waiting period which has been eliminated in the early 
placements. For the baby, this means that his first 
love is more apt to be his permanent one, and that 
thus his psychological gains are uninterrupted and 
unimpaired. 

There has been a traditional aloofness from early 
placements so that no stone would be left unturned as 
far as the knowledge of the child was concerned. No 
one would want to give up the exploration of heredi- 
tary factors or complete and continuous health and 
psychological examinations. Actually, what happens 
is the change of the place where these examinations 
are made from a temporary home to the adoptive one. 
Experience thus far has demonstrated that much 
information about the baby and his background can 
be learned quickly, and that it can be directive. The 
choice has not seemed to be between more risk or less 
risk for the baby. He still is selected on the basis of 
known and favorable hereditary facts, on evidence of 
an uneventful pregnancy and birth, and finally on the 
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grounds of his beginning health and early normal de- 
velopment. Likewise, his parents are chosen because 
they are ready to accept parenthood by adoption, are 
mature and secure and have made a positive adjust- 
ment to each other and to living. They are chosen, 
too, for their readiness and willingness to embark on 
a project so eventful. 


Tentative Analysis of Early Placements 


From January, 1945, to May 1, 1949, the agency 
made 488 adoptive placements. In this total are in- 
cluded 97 early placements, or 19° of all children 
placed during these three and one half years. 


FREQUENCY OF FARLY PLACEMENTS 





r, | , . ie | Total Number of 

Year | Safaris Pia | cide Pinel 
By egies er 4 | 45 
1946... Foeree Soh ie ates gan eho aed a : 7 | 103 
Reto ned, See nea neh 24 146 
1948... EP eae ate 4] 143 
1949\(to May)... eee 21 51 
Totals | 97 a 


The proportion of early placements has been in- 
creasing particularly since January, 1949. This is due 
generally to the agency’s increasing assurance that 
certain types of infant need placement before the age 
of three months. It has been due also to a change in 
the kind of referrals the agency is receiving, and to 
the fact that with the help of the caseworker, unmar- 
ried mothers are able to decide earlier whether to 
surrender or to keep their babies. In 1945, the major- 
ity of children referred for adoption were over two 
years of age, while at present the majority are under 
six months of age. This does not mean that older 
children are excluded from service by the agency— 
rather that the community sources of referral are re- 
questing service at an earlier date. The sources in- 
clude private family agencies, shelters for unmarried 
mothers, hospitals, public agencies, doctors and at- 
torneys. 

Actual referral of an unborn infant was unusual a 
few years ago, although there were inquiries about 
adoption service for expected infants. At present a 
number of unmarried mothers are requesting help in 
planning for the care of the expected baby. By 1947, 
of the early placements made, 68% had been referred 
tentatively during the prenatal period. A slight in- 
crease is noted in 1948, when 70°% were so referred; 
and the 1949 proportion to May 1 was 8607. 

Forty-eight of the babies were males and forty-nine 
female. Nineteen of the infants were second children 
placed by the agency; and there were two sets of 
twins, one set both boys, and one a girl and a boy. 
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Sixty-two of these babies had been referred in the 
prenatal period, 35 after birth. The average age at 
placement for infants referred before birth was nine- 
teen days in 1947, thirty-three days in 1948 and 1949. 
For those infants referred after birth, the age at 
placement for 1945 was sixty-one days; in 1946, fifty- 
one days; in 1947, twenty-three days; in 1948, forty- 
three days; and in 1949, thirty-nine days. 

In the group of 97 there were 16 babies who were 
not tested. Among those who were tested, 3 were 
below average, 30 were classified as average, 34 above 
average, and 14 superior. In motor development, 
there were 3 below average, 23 average, 40 above 
average, and 15 in the superior group. 


The average ages of adoptive parents were: 





Year Father Mother 
1945 37 33 
1946. 39 38 
1947 37 34 
1948 37 33 
1949 ‘+ 33 


An Evaluation of the Placement 

The four early placements made in 1945 appear to 
have been good ones. Three of the babies, when 
tested, were average in mental ability and adaptive 
behavior, and average in motor development. One 
was above average in both areas. They were physi- 
cally in good health and their social adjustment was 
satisfactory. The couples chosen for these babies 
seem to have had a satisfying experience as parents 
by adoption. In this group the average wait for the 
completion of legal adoption was two years and one 
month. 

The same was true of six of the seven young infants 
placed in 1946. The seventh placement was not suc- 
cessful. The infant was placed at the age of six weeks, 
and a month later his fontanelles began to close. 
When a psychological test was done, he showed con- 
siderable retardation in all areas. At the age of five 
months the baby was removed from the adoptive 
home ard was admitted to a hospigal. He died at 
the age of nine months and a tentative diagnosis 
of microcephalism was made. This was a painful 
experience for the adoptive parents and for the 
agency. Another baby, seven months old and already 
tested, was placed with the same family, who now 
feel that they have experienced real life problems, 
and recently applied for a third child. 

In reviewing this placement, it became clear that 
had all the necessary medical information been avail- 
able, the child would not have been considered for 
early placement. 

As originally pictured, this baby had an excellent heredity and 
his paternity was known and was positive. According to pre- 
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liminary reports from the hospital, the mother’s pregnancy had 
been uneventful and his birth normal with a seven-pound weight. 
His daily progress in the hospital was said to be good. On the day 
of placement a written report was given to the agency, which bore 
out the above facts. However, after 


, 


the baby’s hospitalization, a 
further search by the first hospital revealed that the baby had had 
a series of x-rays because of suspicion of kyphosis. The suspicion 
had not been reported because it was considered unimportant, 
since the pictures were negative. Had it been known that x-rays 
had been taken and that there was a question of a spinal involve- 
ment, this baby would not have been considered for early place- 
ment. A careful study by the agency’s pediatrician would have 
been made, and the child would have been placed in a study home 


for its completion. 


This experience stimulated the agency to make 
eventual specific recommendations relative to the ex- 
act kind of medical information that would be required 
from the hospital about the baby and the mother. 

The other six infants for whom early placements 
were made in 1946 were well placed. In mental 
ability and adaptive behavior, 67°6 tested as average, 


and 33°6 as above average. In motor development, 


33°% tested as average and 67[% as above average. 
The six legal adoptions have been completed, with 
the supervision period averaging one year and four 
months. 

In 1947, all of the 24 placements were satisfactory. 
However, one infant who tested well had to be re- 
moved from the home because the mother refused to 
proceed with surrender. Until June, 1947, these early 
placements had been made without a surrender, but 
with an agreement by the mother that should the 
baby prove adoptable after testing, she would sign 
the legal surrender. The consequent experience was 
painful for all concerned. Adopting parents found it 
very difficult to accept removal of a baby, even 
though they were-ultimately able to participate in it. 
This repeated situation led the agency to decide to 
have surrenders signed before placement, without the 
psychological test; and since January, 1948, no infant 
has been placed without a surrender. 

Another placement raised a question for the agency 
which it later resolved. 

A baby in this group, who had been placed at the age of twenty- 
one days, indicated when tested at twelve weeks that, while normal 
in development, she was in the lower percentile-of normalcy. There 
was an older adopted son in the adoptive family who had a better 
than average intelligence, as had the family. The results of the 
test for the little girl were discussed with the family, whose first 
reaction was that it made no difference because they wanted the 
child. Discussion brought out the fact that they accepted realisti- 
cally what might prove ultimately to be more extensive limitations 
than they were 
littl 


school suc¢ 


conscious of at the moment. They knew that the 
girl might not complete more than the second year of high 
sstully. Their decision was that they wished to be her 
parents, and they felt secure in their ability to handle the situation 
if there were an evident difference between the two children. This 
child is still under supervision after twenty-four months, but will 
be referred to the Court shortly. 
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The ratings of this group placed in 1947 were gen- 
erally good. One, as mentioned above, was classified 
as dull normal. In mental ability and adaptive be- 
havior, 41% tested as average, 46°% as above average, 
and 12% as superior. In motor development, none 
tested below average, 21% tested average, 58°( 
tested above average and 21°% were classified as 
superior. 

The 23 children who remained in the adoptive 
homes where they were placed have been legally 
adopted in the majority of cases. In 86% of the cases 
where legal adoption has been completed, the homes 
remained under supervision an average of one year 
and four months. One adoption has just been referred 
to the Surrogate’s Court after a period of eighteen 
months’ supervision. 

The 40 placements in 1948 are satisfactory, so far 
as can be determined, with one exception. 

An infant boy was placed at the age of one month. His back- 
ground was unusually good (in fact, in retrospect, one of the more 
superior backgrounds among children on referral at the time). This 
child became ill three months after placement, and an enlarged 
tongue was noted, as well as a systolic heart murmur. The pedia- 
trician who was retained by the family stated that ‘“‘the general 
condition of the body of the infant is not what it ought to be” and 
recommended “a thorough workup to exclude the possibility of 
cretinism.” The baby was removed from the home four months 
after his placement. He has had two hospitalizations, and the 
medical findings reveal that he shows signs of cretinism, although 
a definite diagnosis has not been reached. 


Several pediatricians, including the one retained by 
the adoptive family, have agreed that there was 
nothing in the background history, the birth history, 
or the early development of the baby which would 
have warned of the difficulty. This opinion is some- 
what confirmed by the fact that a definite medical 
diagnosis cannot yet be reached. The child has not 
yet been given a psychological test. 

The removal of the baby from the adoptive home, 
while difficult for the parents, was accepted by them, 
and they co-operated well in the transfer of the baby. 
They inquired for him several times, but have taken 
an older infant who had been tested and observed ina 
study home. In this difficult situation the family 
could quickly and readily accept the decision of the 
agency to remove the baby, although they expressed 
a desire to keep him. 

The classification of the remaining 40 children 
placed in 1948 is as follows: in the dull normal or 
below-average group there were 5°; in the average 
classification, 25%; above average, 53°%; superior, 
17%. In motor development, the below average com- 
prised 3%, average 3390, above average 47%, and 
superior 17%. Five legal adoptions have been com- 
pleted from this group, and 35 children are under 
supervision. 
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The placements of the 21 children in 1949 seem 
satisfactory. However, it is noted that for many of 
them, gross irregularities alone would be evident so 
far. Only 6 of the total number have been tested, 
In mental and adaptive behavior, 2 have tested as 
average, 1 above average, and 3 superior. In motor 
development, 1 has tested as average, 
average, and 3 superior. 


2 above 


The presentation of these comparative percentages 
of measurable achievements such as psychological 
tests of babies is not to be construed as preoccupation 
with objective factors. Most important of all con- 
siderations are the social and moral gains for each 
child placed now and in the future. The fact that 
these infants remained in the homes where they were 
placed, after a minimum of a year’s supervision, is 
testimony to the satisfaction the agency feels in its 
choices. 

There is careful and purposeful pre-placement 
planning for each individual child. This planning 
includes in its consideration not only the home which 
is finally selected, but others which seem possibly 
suitable. After the pool of homes for each child has 
been thoroughly considered and discussed by the 
homefinder who knows the couples, by the worker 
who knows the child, and by their respective super- 
visors, the home which is best suited to the child’s 
needs is agreed upon for use. One of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the success of these choices is found in 
good parent-child relationships in the home, and the 
evident matching of the child’s background in na- 
tionality and coloring. Each record contained pictures 
of the family group at the time of referral to the 
Court for adoption and these graphically illustrated 
many likenesses. 

The incidence of unsuccessful early placement of 
infants by the agency is 1 in every 97 children. This 
means that for each placement that is not satisfac- 
tory, 96 young babies have the advantage of achiev- 
ing permanent homes in the early weeks of their lives. 

After reconsideration and careful review of every 
factor involved in the unsatisfactory placements, it 
seems that one placement would not have been made 
had adequate information been made available; in 
another, proper surrender safeguards would have 
eliminated an unsatisfactory situation. In the former 
case, the sharing of known facts about the infant by a 
hospital would have pointed out the unsuitability of 
early placement. The more concise request for medi- 
cal information which is now made lessens the possi- 
bility of another such situation. 

In the second case the placement was a good one 
but when the mother did not surrender, the weakness 
of this plan was noted and the procedure eventually 
was changed. There were two reasons for the change 
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—the greater security of the placement and the bene- 
fit to the child’s mother. When she has made her 
decision it is difficult not to go through with the sur- 
render quickly. The delay leaves time for the mother 
to renew her conflicts. At present a mother who 
wishes to test her feelings about separation from her 
baby is offered the services of a study home where 
she may visit him. 

In the third instance, it appears, at present, that 
there is no explanation for the physical condition of 
the infant. No omission or error has been found to 
account for the fact that the boy’s condition was not 
anticipated. It may be possible ultimately to find 
some tangible factor that was missed; or this may be 
the kind of placement that must sometimes be faced 
and borne for the greater good of many babies. 


Eligibility of Infants for Early Placement 


At this time the criteria for consideration of an 
infant for early placement begin with the mother. 
These placements are not generally considered unless 
the mother has had casework service before the birth 
of her baby. The mothers who have had this help 
during the prenatal period are apparently better able 
to make early decisions than those who have not had 
help until after the baby is born. The most effective 
casework service is directed toward helping the 
mother resolve her conflicts, and thus ultimately 
enabling her to plan constructively for her baby. The 
mother’s background, social, mental and physical, as 
well as the father’s or alleged father’s, must be known 
in detail. When the agency has question as to the 
paternity, it places the baby in a study home. A com- 
plete prenatal, natal and general medical history of 
the mother must be available. Her willingness to 
make it possible to obtain these facts is a test of her 
real desire to have the agency move ahead in its 
planning with her. There should be available a gen- 
eral physical and mental health history of the father; 
and the mother’s willingness to help in this area does 
point to the conviction of her desire. 

The facts of the health of the baby that are 
minimal include his condition at birth, birth weight, 
length at birth, head measurement, chest measure- 
ment, condition of the fontanelles, feeding, Wasser- 
man, operations, weight on discharge and results of 
the discharge examination. 

The agency must have a satisfactory surrender 
available from the mother, either drawn by and 
signed in the presence of the agency attorney, or 
taken by another agency which has been reviewed 
and approved by the agency’s attorney. 

Before a surrender is taken as early as this, it is 
required that the mother have seen her baby at least 
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once, and it is preferable that she have cared for him 
at least part of the time. 


Eligibility of Adoptive Parents in Early Placements 


The requirements for adoptive parents are of 
course, in broad terms, that they can fulfill the 
child’s right to have an emotionally secure home. 
Practical considerations are given by this agency to 
the Catholicity of the home, in order to have the 
child reared in a good moral atmosphere and in a 
home of the religious faith of his parents. Finances 
are scrutinized to assure a reasonably good standard 
of living. The possession of good health by both 
adoptive parents is important to the child’s welfare. 
The reasons for childlessness and the motivations for 
wanting adoption are no small part of the exploration 
of the couple’s ability to assume parenthood by adop- 
tion. Prerequisite to determining their acceptability 
is a clear understanding of their relationship to each 
other and to other people. It is important to know 
what their own families meant to them and what 
their present family contacts are. For the placement 
of a young infant it is a hopeful sign when a couple 
early demonstrate their desire to be parents to a 
baby, without the anxiety that is present when a 
baby is wanted to meet their own personal needs. 
When an agency finds such positives demonstrated, 
and a clear wish by the couple to share their love with 
a child, there is reasonable assurance that the couple 
will enjoy parenthood and have a home to which the 
agency may entrust an infant. When a very young 
infant is to be considered, the ability which the 
couple have demonstrated in times of crises in the 
past should be a known quality, since it is always 
important to keep in mind the possibility that the 
baby may need to be moved. The reaction of the 
couple to the suggestion of such a possibility is indica- 
tive of their usability for early placement. The total 
program of the agency is discussed with couples who 
are selected for home studies, but, obviously, not all 
couples who request it are considered for this plan. 


Tentative General Conclusions 


The general status of the total group of 97 early 
placements is satisfactory in terms of results. The 
general physical condition of the children was essen- 
tially superior. The parents chosen for them were 
proper choices insofar as this can be determined. 
There were a few situations in which the supervisory 
period was longer than the average. Whenever there 
was question in one area or another, supervision was 
extended until the agency was satisfied that the child 
was well placed. The value to the baby has appeared 
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as the most important result of early placement. The 
general tone of psychological and physic: il accom- 
plishment of these babies in composite is more than 
satisfying. 

In the placing of children, an adoption staff is the 
agency’s best critic. The staff in the Adoption De- 
partment of the Catholic Home Bureau agree that 
the program should continue. The unsuccesstul place- 
ments thus far have not been out of proportion to the 
number of placements, and of course every safeguard 
will be set up to reduce the proportion. These in- 
stances have not discouraged unreasonably those 
actually placing infants, but have, rather, been an 
incentive to a constant refinement of service. 

It is agreed, tentatively, that the plan of early 
placement is a good one tor some infants, but that 
not every baby may be considered for the plan. It is 
true, likewise, that not every couple who apply would 
meet the needs of a young infant, nor be able to carry 
the emotional risks involved. Hence the program w ill 
continue to be selective, and will continue for some 
years to be under careful scrutiny. 


BOOK NOTES 


CHILD OFFENDERS, 
Harriet Labe Goldberg. Grune & Stratton. N.Y. 


A Srupy 1x DiaGnosts AND TREATMENT. By 
1948. 215 pp. 


Dr. Goldberg’s study of child offenders who appear 
in achildren’s court is limited to her experience in the 
New York City area. It represents a pattern for the 
rest of the nation, though one might ask whether she 
might not have used material from the usual sources 
in the literature of psy chologists, sociologists, psychi- 
atrists and others who are engaged in the general 
study of child delinquents elsewhere. The plan is well 
formulated and the material is offered in logical, clear 
style. It should be very useful to court workers and 
attendance officers in schools, though it offers very 
little discussion of deeper implic: ations which might 
challenge the attention and respect of psychiatrists 
and allied workers who are trained in psychoanalytic 
approaches. 

The chapters are logically developed and include 
comprehensively all the major influences which bear 
on childhood offenses. Fortunately, Chapter 1 is 
spent in a sensible discussion of ‘ ‘Motivation” as the 
central factor in misbehavior. Most of the difficult 
children appeared in court because of truancy or mis- 
conduct in school, though the cases always high- 
lighted family discord and accompanying symptoms 
of mental conflict which impress one with the realiza- 
tion that truancy or classroom misconduct is only a 
presenting facet in mental conflict. The seven chap- 
ters are: 


Chapter 1: Children in Court 


Chapter 2: Mentally Retarded Children 

Chapter 3: Emotionally Unstable Children and Those with 
Neurotic Patterns 

Chapter 4: Neurotics and Psychoneurotics 

Chapter 5: Psychopathic Personalities and the Mentally Ill 

Chapter 6: The Physically Ill and Socially Handic: ipped 

Chapter 7: A Challenge to Community Organization 


The last chapter offers a full review of the problem 
as it affects the community. Emphasis 1s largely on 
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the child guidance approach, with critical references 
to the lack of facilities which exist even in the na- 
tion’s largest community. One may get the misim- 
pression that “thorough medical and psychiatric 
study” offers the most important step in diagnosis 
and planning. The cases described often bear out the 
common experience that a good casework approach 
reveals as much as a limited psychiatric and medical 
evaluation. The diagnostic categories are sometimes 


hazily defined. The diagnosis “Psychopathic Per- 
sonality” might better have been termed “‘Neurotic 
Character Disorders” in many cases. Differentiation 


between mental illness and psychopathic personality 
seems at times difficult to understand. In other 
instances, severely disturbed parents are thought to 
be the basic influences on children whose behavior is 
obviously psychopathic, whereas no effort 1s made to 
explain how it happens that some children whose 
behavior is just as conflicted appear to get along any- 
way with the limited facilities available. The arbi- 
trary conclusion reached in such instances is that the 
child happens to be basically stable. Successes, then, 
are ipso facto determined to occur because of a basic 
stability. There appears to be too little reference to a 
dynamic approach to explanation of treatment below 
the more superficial levels of consciousness. 

There is proof of Miss Goldberg’s experience and 
wisdom in the handling of these problems, as brought 
out in the last chapter. Here she emphasizes the 
fundamental need for the development of adequate 
personnel in fields allied to education and psychiatry. 
She cautiously and effectively explains how a judge 
properly oriented in psychodynamics will be better 
able to make use of contributions from the social 
worker and the psychiatrist. She ably defends the 
judge in his responsibility as the authority who must 
make the final decision and take responsibility for it. 
There is the usual reference to deeper causes, with 
special attention to the absence of healthy fi amily life 
in most of the cases described. She makes the point 
that the stigma and cost of court study can be 
avoided through developing the school system as the 
best setting for the study of these simple delinquen- 
cles. 

Workers in the field of delinquency will find ad- 

vantage in studying Miss Goldberg’s logical presenta- 
tion of this important subject. Her ideals may be 
dificult to reach, even as they have been in her 
experience, but they are realistically described and 
are modest goals even within the framework of exist- 
ing limitations of personnel and placement facilities. 

Oscar B. Markey, M.D. 


Psychiatrist, 
The Furentle Court of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE SELECTION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS IN A SCHOOL OF 
Soctat Work, by Margaret E. Bishop. University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work. 1948. 58 pp. 


This publication is an important contribution to 
the clarification of a problem that is of increasing 
concern to schools of social work—and to the field, 
which for a long time has raised questions about the 
basis of selection of students. 
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To this end Miss Bisho p desc ribes the administrative 


~ 


structure and the dyna mic MOoVeMment of applieatl 
within this framework. She considers. the process 


from the beginning point of inquiry to the school tor 


information, through the steps of the submission ot 


application, the gathering of reference material by 
the school, the personal Interview, and, finally, the 

. % ° } . 1° 
action of the Admissions C ommittee Noli mn the applhi- 


cation. Attention is given to the difference in eae 
INeXpe erienced ap pli cant 
and the older, experienced person. 


lems presented by the voung, 


«at 


There have been many discussions about the 
“screening process,” with general agreement that 
objective material is nota sufficient base on which to 
grant admission to a school of social work, and that 
it 1s Import. int to hi ive kt rowledge of the more ciliiee: 
tive, | ntangible qualities of our applicants. Consider 
ation has been given in various schools to the use of 
person: ality tests and interviews with psvchiatt rIsts, 
and there has seemed to be a notable lack of convic 

tion In our own Ways of Knowing mole. Miss Bishop 
has tackled this problem. eee has formulated a series 
of important and meaningful questions to guide her 
in the evaluation of interviews and written material. 

An application process has been developed which 
tends to produce answers to these questions. Miss 
Bishop w rites! 


“While an applicant is held to and Jt 


d jud ved by his use of st ructure, 
the schoo! s even mor re sponsibl for abidit lw by ar id using 
vitally what it has e1 


ated and set up.” 

The social work practitioner who has seen the 
client begin to know what taking help ape be like in 
terms of agency structure will cans see how an 
applicant to a school of social work may geet to 
experietice what professional education may be like. 
The application process, theretore, truly means that 
the applicant as well as the school has an opportunity 
to make a decision. The illustrative case material, 


] 
} 


recorded in process form, is evidence of the vital and 


sensitive way in which structure is used, 


CLaRIcCE FREUD 


Asststant Prof rot Noctal Work, 
Unircerstty of Michican Institute of Soctal Work 


The Pleasantville Cottage School, an institution of 
the Jewish Child Care Association of New York, has 
prepared a Manual for pe Parents 
be of great 1 
a guide compiling or revising manuals for then 
cottage or a 


ey ae 
which should 


eres ind alue fo other mstitutions as 
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Ct sit T Ce ‘ t ¢ t the REV 
eA ge parent, tf working 
\ \ 1tThe ¢ C ‘ u v’ iy) \ « 
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eo OW ‘ v. \ PUAN uv uy 1 | ( i 
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e. Cottage parents can encourag \ 
Q pera \ \ v | 
tu . adic )) 
Pir | Pile \/ " 
S : ‘ \ | ent 
le ent \ssociat | 1) thre 
Ph sophy and Object Institution as a 
Wh ay Phe Cotta ve, | | 


Ie : tt ( unctions of the 
Cortace Mother and Her Associate Sees “The une 

ms of the Rehet Cottage Parent.” One of the most 
mmportant chapters deals with “Departments with 
which the Work of the Cottage Parent is Co 


ordinated.” Phere are also chapters On personnel 





practices pertaiming to cottage parents, “Facilities 
tor Cottage Parents,” and * “Supervision.” 

Part TE ot the VWannal is especially valuable, since 
it deals with most of the specific details or “mechan 
ICs, ~ whi r 1h. if not made sae. can account for much 
dissatisfaction and poor morale. Rules and regula 
ions are described such as the hour of rising, time 
due in at night, Hone out, smoking, speek il activities. 
Chapter de: s with ‘Procedures in the Steward’s 
Department,’ wertng food, clothing, and laundry. 
There 1S asaiie anything which can distress cottage 
parents more than lack st system in regard to req- 
uisitioning food, obtaining adequate clothing for 
their children, and sen pa the laundry out and get- 
ting it back on time and in good condition. Every 
institution needs clear procedures on these matters; 
otherwise the cottage parents may become com- 
pletely bewildered and discouraged by having to 
spend an undue amount of time on these “mechanics” 
of the job. 

The final chapter deals with ie but 
verv important matters - incoming and outgoing mail 
for both children and cottage parents, tele hate 
service, cottage fun and parties, ——- aie daily 
census, What to do when a child runs aw: , Inspectit ig 
the children at bathing time, chil seat s allowances 
and other money, \ 


siting regulations for parents and 
alumni, and turni 


for cottage parents. 

Vhis Vanual is about 30 pages long, in combined 
narrative and outline form. Cottage parents should 
derive a good sense of security in having it on hand 
tor ready reference when he or she t 
position, 


indertakes the 


Vhe Manual was written by David 


Hallowitz, 
Acting Assistant Director of Pleasantville Cottage 


School, with the assistance of Jacob Hechler, Director 
ot the School. Louis H. Sobel, Director ot the Jewish 
Child Care \ssociation 


New York, has written a 
foreword. 


The Pleasantville Cottage School has, as a service 
to other institutions, mimeographed additional copies 
tor sale at 1 nominal Cost ot fitt V cents each. ( rders 
may be placed through the League. 


Joun kK. Dexa 
ld Welfare League of 


/merica 
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CHILD WELFARE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


i alti 

DID YOU KNOW that the Child Welfare Bibhography and the tour Supplements may ye : 

now be ordered as a set? The revised edition ot the Bibhography was issued in 1944, | 

and a Supplement each year until 1948. 
DID YOU KNOW that the original edition was carefully compiled by a Committee with 

wide knowledge of literature in the entire field? The revision was made by representa- 

tives of schools of social work particularly related to child welfare. Each Supplement 

brought the material up to date. 
DID YOU KNOW that these bibliographies cover books, pamphlets, and articles related 

to every aspect of child welfare research and practice? A few of the specific subjects | 


included will suggest the range of the references: 


Child Devel pment Fostet Day Care 
lit Children’s [ness in the Light of 
et Nuon Vit 
6 Psychosomatic Understanding 
omenhnding 


Group Therapy 
Play Therapy as a Diagnostic and 


t Clinical Psychology and Measures 
Treatment Medium 


Sche )| Si ycral Workers 
Recording Institutional Services 
Adoption The Worker: Education and Training 


DID YOU KNOW that the five pamphlets total 166 pages? Bought separately, they total 


$2.45 1n cost. 
DID YOU KNOW that the complete set may now be bought for $1.80? 


Sets may be ordered trom the League ofhce. 
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